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' ' • Quality Edttcatioa plays a key tul^ in altering the 
oppxessife eonditionk that affect blacks. The education of black 
people mst, if it. is to b« education, proaote 'the potter, privilege ~ 
add pr«stige of black peoples Factors critical to the edttcation of 
black children are testing;. th« curricalui, i& particular the 
tetaching of reading; teacher expectations and the all^c^ion of 
social roles; and rticial balance^ Progress such' as perforiance 
contracting, poapensatory Education ox giving kids candy for the 
correct ansver all suggest that the* probles tests with the student. 
This educationist/psychologist perspective or blase the victis 
approacli i3 in direct opposition to the acre appropriate vholigtic or 
systealc view of black education which takes the social strocture 
rather than individuals as "the stuff" of its' study. (luthor/iB) 
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To begm^lct ^iie canj^linient the Coalition for the 'Education 'of Black ♦Children 
and Youth for its endeavors, ^d existence and express a personal gratitude for 



ha\ahg this opportunity, this point in tine it is very difficult to find black 
people in a leadership capacity i^j^o sti^^^ recoghize the,cpacialness of this 
probleni/' By that J inean people \'ho see that the answe(^ :o the education of bfack ^ 
tfolk is not sinply the attaining .of a proportional racial mix. And because of 
that recognition you, dare to continue to ask those more fund^nental questions as 
to why Iplacks do not receive that "equal benefit" from schooling. Because, the 
Coalition d^es to raise those questions is an expression of hope for Idie^futu^e 
of black people as black people in this country. Also, e^m^Jd^[^^ many -qf- our 
colleagues either vehennhtly support the NAACP's position on ^racial balance tcWthe 
exclusion of 'the nuiBrous broader questions surrounding ttp edueafioh of black 



youth or for the sake of nqt airing- differences^ aradhg blacks in public;, . the^e 
Colleagues are silenced. The net effect of either or Both ^of these ppsttires\ - 
obsures the really toi^ ^issues in v/hat migiht be termed a Quality equal educatiional 
opportunity. From reading the background material of the ^Coalition and its'^rk 
over pasl^ year and a half or so, there is reason to have hope^ that these^roader 
issues be aired and' forced to the forefront of the struggle -for t±at equality 
of educational opportunity. . ' , • 

Let me also reiterate my gratitude for ng; being ohosen to address you. I?r. ^ 
Lewis contacted me on the basis of mj^lDeing an "expert" in the field of black 
education.^ \Jhile I shy away from such lauds, generarlly which suggests that anyonjs 
included .mylelf would be the fount of knowledge on a particular subject, I am. a 
student of the subject who is noD satisfied sd.th^ the trite, cliched-and idealist 
non-seijse that often passes ^or knowledge on this subject. There are several ' 
reasons for this dissatisfaction on my part, much of v;hich does npt^jjave to do 
\>n.th my scl^olarly endeavors per se but aspects of my life which have shaped, 
guided, if you xAll, my scholarship."^ Like m^ny, but not rrost, of my colleagues 



I , actually taught fourth grade in a ghetto school for several. years. That 
practice has led to certaiif theoretical insights that only experience can provide. * 
Also , ' d^Wng v?hat then the ci<dl rights movement I was ^ activist - in fact ^ 
I was trying to niake the NAACP become activist. In 1967 I was a participant at 
the National Conference on Black Tower. My activism and emotional comnitment did 
not stop in 1967 , but I cited those examples siiiply to point out t±at my view of 
this problem cotbs :^om'"a perspective that is not limited to scholarly - that is 
purely conputerized and bookish endeavors^ ' * 

AnotHer reason for ray dissatisfaction with what t have termed that trite, 
cliched and idealis&\^- sense which passes for knowledge is tha^ many of the 
models, ^d the assumptions irrplicit it^ those models, which shcJuld aid our under- 
standing the problem of the education, of black folk, are at best short-sighted and 
at worst fraudulent. By that -I mean that the premises of most of the models » , 
silgge'Sted as answers to this problem assume that their, scheme, their giimick^or 
whatever will, through education, movej^e masses of black people into the main- 
stream of Anerioan society. Let me lay whatever reputation I 'have or might hope 
to have on the line and say to you that none of these schemes -(e.g. Busing;^ 
performance contracting, bilingual or bidialectal/bicultural ed*, -cotipensatory' ed 
or giving kids candy for the correct answer) will do tliat.' All those models 
one way or another suggest that the problem rests .with the client or. student which 
i is sort of an educationist/psychologist perspective |rat)ier than a mor? viiolistic 
or systemic view; or as William Ryan (1968) put it, all of those models bldme the 
victim. It is from this broader more wholistic yieW that I study the problem of 
black educati6n. ' That^more wholistic view* is,bas6d not solely on .my aociological 
training 'which takes the social structure rather than individuals as "the 'stuff 
of its study but also, and more importantly, my view does not accept the systems^ 

being basically just with the position of blacks Within that system as being sinply 

' . , ^ ' — ^' • . . 

a quirk or sone minor aberration which needs' only a minot adjustment and everything 



will- be "ok". "In other words, It is tny- asses'sTT^t only changes^of the greatest _ • 
ma^tude .will briig about justice fbr black people, m this country with the 
benefits to be acLed for blacks through education as being a part of that change. 
Being "ccr^istent with that assessment, the challenge laid before us as students -of 
this- prob Wis not simply to understand the situation of black folks but to change 

.it. . • _ 

(Finally way of introduction, Dr. rawis'mde it .very clear , to nie' that he 
was^ivjt invitinl ite here ^to ■'half-stef either -by way of- tnrpreparedness. or in _ 
teiins of ray candor. Even nbre, the real challenge was that, he wanted me to ^ 
identify those 'factors most critical to the education of black 'childten; or in ^ 
other words, ptepare for .you the defirdtive-.^rd on black education. Ik^^, if that 
■is not a challenge, fou tell me^^t is? So,' what follcx^ is ray hurable attaipt 
do just that. (As an aside, the title of this talk is sli^tly imccuirate in that' 
;^le I ikght ^dorse black children being | educated in separate settings we rauit be 
intolerant of black kids being educated in sepye^ated settings. I take responsi- 
-bility'for that error.' I will explain that raore later) ., ^ Approach to the . 
probl^ will b^'to discuss what we iiBan by quality education and try to place, that 
in' the* context of "the real world.' To'do'that' I take the lead provided us by such 
.black scholars as Drs. W.E.B. DuBois (1973) and Carter G.- Woodson (1933) . Secondly, 
I wilt-discuss thosp societal* contradiction? we face and the 'relationship of . ^ 
education. to those probieras, Next, dnd the he'art' of the presentati6n, I will 
suggest that education of black people is really cultural ira^erialism manifested ■ 
in nurnerous ways. In this Section I will atterapt to be^e^licit about chose factors 
I view' as being nost critical to the ' education of black- childrer -J finally, in . 
klepicig with the dictira of not simply understanding the ;^rld but changing i,t I . 
will put' forth a not-so-raodest proposal for change. ^ • » 

. Before we can talk about quality .education we raQst answer the question: 
education for .^t? We probably have as raany .answers to that question as we have 



people in this room. But in- order to answer that question we must have a 

conception, or a vision if you-^^ll, of what we want our children to beconje. As v 

a matter of fact, if we do not answer that question with ^ome degree of unariimLty 

I am afraid that 'will, fall victim to an old African 'proverb which states: "If 

you don*t know^ where you are going any road will take ^you there.'' For some, and T 

hope only a few, tt\e answer might be 'Vze just want our kids 'to get the same thing 

white kids get so that we can, participate in the corruption more abundantly.'* 

While I might question the ultiimte viability of si^h a ^position "as it relates to 

the benefit of black people, the fact is that such a position is Gonsislent ^7ith' 

the very basic tenets of American education. As Dr. John Gardener, past secretary 

of Health, Education and Welfare once stated: 

(A) ".society such as ours,, dedicated to the worth of' 
the - individual , cotimitted to the nurture of free, 
rational, and responsible men and'\raiien, has special 
reasons for valihing education. Our deepest* convictions 
inpel us to foster individual fulfillment, (cf Barah 
and Sweezy, 1966, pp^ 306) 

On the other hand, we might want education to play a critical role in changing .the 
quality .of life for black people"^ generally; rather than simply the '^individual , 
fulfillment'' of the select few. But in order to address' \^t that role is about 

let us examine the- quality of life for black people; a -quality of life we --^ 

want the education of black people, to iirprove. Being 'from Detroit I will cite 
two exanples related to the quality of life for black people thpre. ,1 am assimng, 
po^sibly-~2Jicorrectly, that similar conditions exist in large. Texas cities. On the- 
other h^d, if such conditions do not presently exist maybe I am preparing for 
things to come. The. first; example is a report frcSm a study done by twp economists 
at. Michigan State University on unenployment in Detroit. Their findings were: 

N *^ (1) Unenployment in Detroit is of crisis proportions, \ 

' as^ severe as it was during the Great Depression. 
During mid - 1975, the official irate of unenployment in ! - 

the* city was about 23 per cent, and in the inner ciity ' , 

it was double this level. Rates of unemployment are / 
even 'higher for blacks, \^xytm\ and youths. Black j 



' teenagers ages 16 to 19 suffer the most with an 

.unenploynient rate of about 60 percent. *It is no 
exaggeration to say tha^ nearly a v?hole generation 
of black youths are passing froni childhood to adult- 
hood with little prospect* of secure enployment. 
(Taylor and Peppard, 1976, p. 48). ^ ^ . 

Under' such conditions we might ask the likes of Dr. Gardener; v*iat "individual 

fulfillment" has schooling in Detfoit provided the people are t>ie victims* o:^ 

those un^nnployment rates. In fact, those percentages suggest that we are talking 

about more;, than 100,000 individuals. ' • ' 

Turning jiow from those aspects of the quality of life outside school I woul^« 

like to cite a description of the quality of life withiri school as described by 

the top administrator of one of the city'^ agencies. ' - 

The schools in black conrajnities often r^senble . ' 
red-light districts and sometimes* even baby-sitting 
caipounds more than they do cienters of learning. In ^ 
the halls and corridors some students are passing 
narcotics of various kiads ''to one another; others 
are singing and^ dancing to the. latest top ten tunes 
oa the "soul" charts. Straws, -purchased or stolen frorti 
' . cafeterias,, serve for the snorting or "tootinl' of* 

. ; cocaine ^ , " ' :■ 

Administrators, teachers and parents uised to worry 
about the high rate of drop outs . Now the problem is • ^ 
thfe large nurriber of drop-ins. Drop-ins are drop-outs ^ j 

or former graduates return t6 the school*, usvially 
' tlirough,an open rear door or a doop^ unlocked by a ^ 

student accomplice., in order to sell drugs, to exort - : 

money fran students, to recruit, potential prostitutes, 
« * to break into stiident lockers ... to siell or purchase " ^ • 

f 'T:iot" goods viiich generally ccme' from brMkiJs^ and . , • - * •/ 
entei;ing neighborhood homes and/or shopllftilr^ in 
downtown department stores . ^ \ ^ - * ' ' , 

^ o 'Regular police departments* aoge, jno longer capable 

of handling or halting the robberie? , selling of stoljen 
goods, criminal assault^, vandalism, peddling of drugs, 
an pinping which has become as much a part qf the 
. • normal inner fcity school life as classes uheoiselyes . 
So, in an attenpt to cope with the situation. Board of 
ElSucaf ion. have hired plainclothes.,, sometimes, under- 
^cover, security force. However; unddr the supervision 
of the present administrators, *the primary target of ^ ^ 
^ * this security force has^ become students engage*d iri 

political activity;. . . . * \ . , 

Under these circuimstances, many parents feel as ' 
if they^re sending their children off* to war instead 
..of .to l^am. Teachers also feel themselves surrounded ^ 



by hostile forces; they live in fear of the contminities . 

they ar6 supposed be serving . ' * 

Most teachers have no understanding of the historical 
role \<hich education has played and continues to play in 
' American Society. * They have not the slightest notion or 
even concern as to the purpose vdiich education should 
play at this stage of human development. Their interest \ 
in the student is like that of a capner ixi a canmery; j , • \ 
, ^ . their sole motivation for coming to school is their bi- \ 
' weekly paychecks. For most teachers. . .self-indulgence " " ^ 

(a larger and mDre ostentatious automobile, a* more 
Expensively furnished home, fancier clothing) i^ really 
' • ' • the order of the day. (Aldridge, N.D, pp. 3-J5) * ' 

I^le this assessment of the schools— Admiip-strators, teachers and students - 

inight not now be the caae in Texas, the above description though painted in a rather 

horrible fashion, is a very definite aspect of the reality of schools in Detroit, 

New York, Chicago arid other major cities. In^addition to {Ms description of our 

school we' face such problems, asT the recurrance of gangs; the robbery and shootings 

* 4. 

\ 

death of an 84 year white man/ty two youths; ages 11 and 12; nuneroxos execution styl 

sra5dngs, inducting that of a young, attractive,' black school teacher who was 

evid^tly selling drugs in the school; and people throughout the city living in. 

fear of losin^.,their \nodest possessions , or their lives . 

' The third and final example I vse as Bfeirig irfica^ve of the quality of life 

for some hlack people is taken from a Tirae magazine article dated Ifay 17, 1968.. 

The 'article de^l^cribes the ^ife of 'Earl Perkins, a l^lack^inan whp ^lops c&ttcn on a, , 

^Xantation in. the Mississippi Belta: ^ 

; . , The most. he ever earns is $3.00 for a twelve t.*" 

hour day in the fields, and ustially he is paid off 
• with a fraction of his#actual ,pay in cash*^ the rest 
^ ^ probably goes to the cotrpany store) . To siipplement , * 

the larger, Perkins sometimes hunts rabbits, not^with 
a gurf but by skewering' cottontails in their warrens 
^ ^ with a sharp stick. . .Perkins, his wife and eight ^ ^ \ 

children pay $10 'a npnth rent for a dilapiplated 
•t > ''shopgun'' shack, which has no indoor pluiibing, 

electricity or gas. Perkins' life^is typical of 
the more than 100,000 Southern "^blacks in the -Delta ^ 
. ' whose mode of existence has changed little in 159- 
years (c^ Greene, 1970, pp. 250-1). 



Given these three examples , it seems as though the ideology which suggests 
that 'edupation shpuld be for "individual fulfillment'', whatever that is, is 
•inapfJropfiate . Consequently, when we- address the question, of education for- what? . 

^ fqr black people we must not b^ deluded into believing th^ '60% of - unei%?loyed youth ^ 
in Detroit would, a^ a group, become eirployed ,if th^ only had thaf "individual 

* fulfillment'' that might be derived from a high school diplona. Also^ there is not 
much reason to believe that such "individual fulfillment" will substantially alter 
the lives of the millions of Early Perkinses which exist in this country. • ^ 

Facinp problems of this magnitude let us now address that question of "education 
for what?" It seems to m^^^diat quality education tno^t play a key -role in altering 
those oppressive conditions cited above. In othfer words; our definition of a 
quality education is not unrelated to a quality of life tHat we desired; That 
quality .of life that we desire, I would assume, strongly suggests the enhancement . 
of the status of black p&>ple en masse. That is the education o£ black people must, 
if it is to be a quality education, mudt address primarily, to the power, priviledge^ 
and prestig^ of b]^ck p>eople in order that they may pursue. life, '.liberty and the 
pursuift of happiness. And, since our^ present education is not doing that we need 



to ^understand why in order that we might alter -that situation J 
^ - ^ ' . Education As Cultural Imperialism , ^ 

/ ' " / ' ' , • ' 

In aggreement with Martin Camoy (1974)^, a former colleague bf mine, an / 

economist at Stanfqgd University, Education in' this society is cultural inperiaUsm. 

What do I mean by that? Well, 1 would assume that even though the concept of culture 

is often misused most of us, in a general sense, have a fairly good ijnder standing of 

wttat that term means^ On the othet hand,, discussions of imperialism is sort of a 

'Vio-no" in- this societv so I would expect our understanding of that term to be 

sonewhat less clear. For, that reason^ I offer the folladjig'as a definition for^ 

ERIC that term: . . . ()\ • . - ^ ^ 



. ' ~ "..The pokicv of ictendihg t±ie rule^or authority 

of (a) nation over foreign countries , /or acquiring 

and holding colonies and dependencies. (Random 

Hoxise, 1973) _ ^ ■ ■ . ■ 

I do not think that there is; much question about the role of this country - in this, 
the year of the Bi Centennial. - having "extented ^ts rule" over those of us ^ of - ^ 
African descent in an iirperialistic fashion. But even more, that extension pf rule 
and dependency continues to .this day in the form of cultural imperialism through 
the system of plication. • ^ • 

Specif icilly^^cultural iirperialism manifests itself in the schools in a number 

• of ways : \ ' 



/J 



* 1/ Formal schooling ijs a function of the economic 
^ • and\'^cial hiera^y of the society and. cannot ^ 

be separ^tr^d^^feOm it . ^ ^ * - ^ ' 

\j . ^ ' ' 

- y ' ' 2'. As a res.ult of the above, schools function to 

^ , reinforce the social relations of producticm. 

* 3. Related to that., the fact that schools for blacks • ' • 
and .other poo:^ ate often prison-like and oppres- 
> . ■ sive-and "that such 'schools teach these children 

in ways which have little to -do withtheir reality 
■ and are irrelevant to their interests is a 
. function of the above -mentioned 'social relations- 

^ _ ^. of prodiiction. 

.4. Because of the relationship- of schools product- 
tion relations in the larger society, mass sch6ol-. 
, , ing was instituted prifiiarily as a means of organ- , 

■ • fzing '-'uncultured" "workers to siqjport the / 
'Capitalist. system by accepting their roles in it. 
Ip^other .wdrds , a^primary purpose -of the school 
is to XQpdcate in the workers, blacks and -other 
poor the idea^ that the system is legitimate ,- 
(i.e. just,^ght). _ ^ • ' ' 

■ • ' 5 ^ Related to the above functions' the- schools serve - 

to aj.l(i)cate people to social roles in that 
heirarchy. 

6. Last, bufnost importantly, the. contr6l of 

schooling rests in the h^ds of those at the ' 
r-^p of that social heirarchy or their agefits 
. ■ ' . foV the very purpose of mai^taing that hei/rarchy 

-and ensuring to the best of their ability that 
this cultural inperialism mil be fulfilled, - . 
O -' ' ■ (Camoy, 1974) . r " 

ERIC- . .JO V. . . 



" ' ■! characteristics of ed^ation as cultural imperialism and 
Given. these^general ch^racterisui „ .KionWouth 

• ' . ^ tool for understanding the education.of black youth. 

• . using that frainevrork^s a tool un ^ ^ 

■ , « anal,. *e sW» o. Uac. ...a^en . 

^ u^,,t- R no4nts- lower on the AOi oian uu wiix 
. of Texas score about 8 poants ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

. ■ a tal£ J>el» M-ican Orleans, mther,^ « ^ ^ i .^ore ' • 

N^nrf that even those blacks o£ the highest SES score 
to socloeconottic status «e^ind that even cn 

. - , /^,S NOW before «e W ^° ^ . 
,,bel« *te of the Ic^st SES. Now b 

scores .eflecti^g^tlc deficiencies as ^^t such ^ _ 

: , •thefactlsthat.so.bU.saidscorel.theM^str.Seo *e-.^ 

sa,. tl^ about 3« of the ^Ite^ scored Irf the Ic^st ran^ of ^e^ ., 
• . r„ clato that .that 307. has a substiantial anpunt of 

, - NOW unless Shockley Is going to clajm that ^ ^ ^ . . 

■* J tW hereditability argunent ri^lt now. . > 

.. bl^ blood we can dis^ss ^t h r ^ . ^ 

tother «ay of viewing tWe scores naght ■ „ ^ue-s 

. ' Vatus of *e whites ..d then;att»,t to iee If ttat.prov.des,a.y clues 
. eccnc^xc status of the ^^^^ Vtole 'the scores of both ^tes . 

, ■ ,0 our uiderstandlng the scores of the blacUs^ ^ 

.a He^can-^^rlcan tended to'drop between 1967 a.d 1,7 * 
' ■ - - " • »-^^^v rhoueh not substantially, ciunoeu i-u 

- over -apt period rather consistently , - though - but two . 

■ ' There na At be nunerous explanations for su9h an occurence 

. SES category, ^ere ™.^t _ ^^^^ 

: possibly e^H^l-^ions stand out in ^ ^.d^ , 

. ■ ■■•therewasatr^.^c.usshlftlnthec^crousnes^o^l*^ ^ ^^^^ 

. not slsnlficantly in. i'relat-e«„se. there cont ^ 

^ • ■ ■ :.,;3tandard sis, dau s^rce provided by the .rba. Socles „ 

ERIc Cer^ter. Trenty University. '^V . 
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population from the rural to urban areas \hich means t^t in a absolute sense 
there is a slight rise in opportunity, ttow I have not actually tested either of ^ 
.^these notions as they (Secured ^in Texas i^r have I tested the relationship of 
con^iousness .to achievement. Bi3t I 'hjave fcjjnd consciousness to be associated 
with assertiveness of black youth. (Newby," 1974) ^ ^ ^ ^ , . # 

But nx3re inportantly, even ^though the presmt tests are the only indicators 
we have, presently,"* to test academic 'achievement ^ might tak^ause to under- 
stand what those tests are all about. , In doing that w^,. mght raise questions^ 
such as: lidiat was the genesis of testing?; what was/is ,the purpose of testing?; 
Do the tests^ reflect what the students know? . The aiswers to these questions might 
help us place in soma perspective the scores of black youth relative to -whites 

u * ' 

' \ ■ ahd^ others. Also, the answers to these questions ,s|ioMd suggest a more ifrbfitf^le 
use of such tests. 
, The Role of Testing .in Cui^tural Imperialism 

As to the genesis pf testing, we nped'only to look at the p^rsotis' were 
in tSe forefront of the testing movement and \^t ^re they about -'v*iat were. their. ^ 
values?, ^* Both Kamin \l974)^ his '*The Politics of IQ" and Cla^^ic^ Karier (1970) ^ 

^have well denmst^ated/tha^ the lea'ders of the testing movement - Thomdike, Terman, 
YerkesV^i^g others - were great believers in Eugenics^ VJhat, some of you might 

,ask, is ^genics'? It pretended to be a science of human breeding; the careful 
selection of parents in an .effort to improve the human race. Consequently, these ^ 
* gr^nt^ in the field of psycholo^, and testing particularly, v^ere' about the business 
of sterilization for southeastern Europeans, '>fexicans and blacks. Further, as Karier 
shows' the whole testing mDvement, 'which was financed by corporate mbney, functioned 

' to 'legitimize 'the corporate state. .That is, -the very construction of these tests 
was to show that the itore wealthy one "was the more intelligent he was.j Also, 
intelligence was related to one's inoral-f'ty . (Are we to assime that R^|Jfeyne ^ 



Hayes 'is just dumb» Put in still, another way, it was the purppse of testing 

« . . * ^ 

to legitimize the social class structure, or the social- relations of produotion. 

The following qijot^.frcm TeniBn^ is of this, purpose: ' : 

I Preliminary investigations indicate that an IQ ^ 
f below 70 rarely perndts. anything better than * • - 

J unskilled labor; that range from 70 to 80 is' , ^ , • / 

preeminently that of seiiji-skilled labor, from '80 • 
y ' to' 100 that of the skilled or ordinary clerical 

'labor, from 100 to 110 or 115 tha^ of 'the semi- 
professional pursuits; and that 'about all these are 
the grades of intelligence vdiich, permit one to 
alter the professions or the larger field of . ^ 
bus^Jiess. Intelligence l^ests C3n tell us vJbether 
a child's native brightness corresponds more 
f nearly to the m^an of (1) the professional classes, 

(2) ^those in the semi*-professional pursviits, (3) ... / - 

ordinary skilled workers, (4) semi-skilled wrkers, 
or (5) ' unskilled laborers. This information will be 
^ of great value in planning the education of a-pai:ti- 
cular child and; also in planning the differentiated 
^ purriculum heife recoftrended (1923, pp. 27-8) • 

Can there be any doubt as to vAiat the purpose of that testing movement was all 

about, tte^, I know the scores I was alluding to earlier were so-called achieve- , 

ment scores not IQ tests. But let's-be s\js:e about one thing: there areMTbre - 

^ similarities thap^f Terences in those tests. Additionally, ^^^^^t include 

' perspAality tests in ihis discussion. The same pecple make, u|) -'all these tests. 

Related to this second point and tp answer the last question "Do th^ tests 

* reflect vtet the students know?", we might raise two othet. "c^estions vMch require 

i]^estigation; did th^ schools for either blacks or vdiites, but particulaa^y'^or 

blacks, teach vAiat was beinjf tested: 1) If so, how did the people at American 



College Testing in Ames, Iowa know what was, being taught in Texas?; 2) for our 
future reference, and I think this c^uestion requires some serious reflection, 
should the , schools be teaching black kids what was b^ing tested? By that I do not 
jDean that we should consider whetfier or not we should teach the test - although «.in 

jMr many vhite schools (I hear) that that is precisely what is done. Nol I am raxsing 

■ ■ X ■• 

the question as to Whether the content of those tests are the nost relevant things 
ERXC black ki?3s should be about? \<hile I have been tabbed "the expert" I d© not have 
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^ • the answer to that question, but it, should receive sane serioiis consideration. 

last points before moving on to another aspect of how the "schools promotj^^ 
cultural imperialism. One, while we shoiild be skeptical of how accurately those 
tests actually reflect vtiat blacks are learning in schools, it is entirely 'possible 
and likely given the state of black education nationwide - that those tests^do * 
reflect the sorry state of black educatioif in Texas. .The other point want to 
make is a 'rather curious littlb thing for those people \^o think that there is a 
fragment of truth to th^ Jensen - Shockley argument, A.well-desighed stiody by 
Christopher .Bagley (1975) which was done/in England found that the more 'H^te" 
blood an African had the lower they were likely to score on the Stanford Binet. 

There is one other aspect as to the role of testing in promoting education 
as cultural imperialism which I will l?^turn to later. 

\ ? The Teaching of Reading- in Cultural Imperialism - 
• * d 

.A < ' f 

* a follow up to -tjhe learning extent in the education of black youth'we 

might discuss several facets of the curriculum. No -dotobt one of the biggest 

problems blacks have with those tests previously, discussed is the problem of vocab- 

^ ulary which is also related to reading. While I am not a psychologist and cannot 

• make definitive claims about the very cocnplex issues iijvolved in cogriition, and 

mth^that reservation in mind, I would like to comnent on the issue of reading. A 

■ deputy superintendent of the New York City schools wrote: ^ f 

Reading facility is a kind of quintessence, a 
distillate produced by the communication process. The 
search for the almo5li magic formula for sucess in reading 
must, therefore, go beyond the crucibles of the resultant^ 
broth deep into the cauldrons of the language potions 
' and ingredients from which it springs . Failure to find 
such a reading formula can mean only continued degrada- 
- '^ tion and despair now and in the future for the countless . • 

thgtisands of children who pass through our schools 
, despite the most valiant and heroic efforts of the arclpL- 
tects of ^ anti-poverty and otheJ such well-intentioned ' 
programs. (King^ 1966) 

O V ^ 
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In other xcords, to teach reading to ''those countless, thousands" v/ho pass ;fhrougJi 
the school house doors requires not only '^valiant and heroic'' efforts but also a * 
'Wgic foimila." As my fourteen year old v?ould say - that's heavy I It is not 
only heavy, it is incredible. It is particularly incredible v?hen one" is presented 
such facts' as the following: , 

1) During the vot^ registration canpaigns in those 
states v?here literacy tests were required, SNCC 
workers, college kids, with no training in 

reading taught people to read sufficiently enougji , ' 

to pass, those literacy' tests.'* 

2) In one year, by using high school students, Cuba 
taught tens of thousands of* illiterate fanners 

to read. ' ^ . , 

3) In 1949, China with a population of over 800 
nallion,* only 17% of that population was ' ^ 
literate. Now, some 25 years later 90% o£ the 

' . ' population is literate. 

I wonder would be the New York superintendent's response to these facts? ^ 

Further, while 1 think he overs tal:es the case, I tend to agree with'lfeil 

PQstman v^o states that: • 

, ^Teachers of reading conprise a most sinister 
political group, whose continued presence and strength 
aire more cause for al^rm than celebration (Postman, 
' 1972), ^ ' ' . , . . 

Why political? Because, he says, "to teach reading, or even to promote vigorously 

the teaching of reading, is to take a definite political position on how people 

should behave." Also, since mD%t of these same teachers \^o feel reading is so 

►rtant woiald be opposed to using books which allowed* kids to* read something 

o- ■ • 

y /Described the growth of American Civilization as 
Demg characterized by four developments: 1) insur-"" 
rection against a legally constituted goX/emment, in 
order to achieve a political identity; 2^ genocide 
against the indigenous population in order to get * 
land; 3) kee|6ing human beings' as slaves, in order . i 

or achieve yfci economic bas^; and 4) the inporta- 
tion of "opolie" labor, in order to build the rail- ^ 
roads (Poefcman, 1972, p.^ 54). 
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AlsO) that quote ^^Mch the reading teachers would *probl^ly refuse to teach might 
be the very curriculum content that black kids would feel was honest enough to be 
xorth, their j.tiiiie-. 

More inp^rtantly, though, the real politics of reading teachers and the schc5ols 
is the fact, that at eveiry level, from pre-school to graduation, they dat;etmine for 
everyone's edification that literacy is equated with intelligence. **If that were 
true," he states, "reading teachers would be the smartest people around." But the 
• crux of the problem is that children who do not read^jell are considered to be 
stupid.* Even more it* is precisely this notion which keeps blacks and the poor ^'in 
their place." And in so doing, the realities of cultural inperialism continues. . 

Teacher Expectations and the Allocation of Social Roles 

Reading teachers as wfell as other teachers not only perceive certain kids to 
be stjjpid, they act on 'tiiat perception through their expectations of students' 
performance. I should say, tLat while I am certain, and Jthere is siibstantial ... 
research to ^(l?)port my claiiris relative ta teacher expectation, I started not to 
• mention this aspect of the teaching- learning process becavise it has been ^so ©ver- 
worked. Also, having* been a teacher I^^siiiply do not lilce the idea that people - 
researchers, parents, administrators, etc - are always "dunping" on teachers. 
Finally, I do*not mean this, in a negative sense, the question has_ been raised as 
to vjhether the teacher is really inportant 'in the total scheme of things? I will: 
e^lain this point later on. But since I have started I might as well be-spepific ^• 
about those ways in vMch teachers make a negative contribution to the education 
of ^blacks. , Coleman (1966) found' a rather strong positive association between 
"Teacher's Verbal Ability" and student achievement. - In other words,* teachers wihi 
more elaBorate vocabularies were more likely to be teaching kids yk\ose tests scores - 
were high. Does this mean that smarter te^l^rs produce snarter kids? fXom l^is 
data we can not make such a statement! Wh^t that might say (particularly since he 

ERiC ^ • - ' '16 * . / 
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does not know^vhat that "Teacher's Verbal Ability* is a pioxy for) is that the 

>' - <* * , • • ' 

more middle class teachers are more likely to be teaching^ suburban kids. And if 

.... ' ' - " 7- ■ 

those teachers are in suburbia because they do not want to teach black or poor kids , 
sliburbia is exadtly VThere I w^t them to be - not in the black cocnnunity, regardless 
of their knowledge of the English language. 

If these teachers with their extensive vocabularies are teaching kids they 
view negatively' and do not expect them to know much there is little chance for the 
teacher-student ^interaction to have a positive outcome. The research tends to show 
that teachers who view kids* positively give them positive rfeinforcement. So, the 
question becomes how cto these expectations come into play, become op^ationalized. 
One exanple is provided by the research of Jqdith Guskin (1968)"! She presented , 
separate groups of teachers 'with a tape recording of a middle-class \diite child 
and a low- income black- child. Each,gro\:p was askpd to write a series of questions^ 
about ^diat'they had heard. While the words of the tro^ child^^ were exac|:ly the 
game, the teachers assessed the two children- very differently. The black child 
was thought to be less intelligent, to score lower on achievement tests, to be likely 
to drop-out of school and to have come from s^^o-called culturally deprived back- 
ground. >bre than sinply viewing black children paternal is tically as many of these 



teachers did, I wonder what the teacher-student interaction is like in the following 

In 1963, the cormiissioner of Education of the State 
of New York declared that was state policy to eliminate 

racial inibalance^in all state schools On the day ^ 

5 ' the declaration's published, staff members in a large ' ' 
' - high school weire discussing the announcement; it was 
evident that these teachers opposed (desegregation) . 
One declared that he would move to the si£urbs if the ^ 
conmissioner* ever tried to force his children to go to ^ t 
school with (blacks) . Another said: "He ought to have ' 
to teach sdme of tiie little bastards.*' (VJayson, 1975) 

In addition to my query about the natujre the teacher -!^tudent interaction in such ^ 

cases, taking the lead from Coleman what difference WDuld the vocabularies of 

these teachers matter as it relates to, student, achievement? . * . 



What difference do these attitudes nake? ^ In the classroom they are oneration- 
alized in such a v;ay" that cliildren are piyen' negative •feedba^:k' Consequently, 
» learning* becomes antithetical to what school is about for then. For example, ^ in 
conparing. several classrooms Eleanor Leacodc (1969) fomd that iniddl^-class ^ ' . 
particularly \^te children w6re bing socialized for achieverra:>t, oSelf direction 
and leadership while lower class children were bedijg drilled in obedience, readirg* 
an(J arithmetic t;q the delusion of science and social studies. , In a -rather consis- 
tent finding also (Leacock, 1968; Rist, 1970) is that teachers of lower class 
children tend to dislike bright stiidents in such a setting. In fact, they tend to ' 
be overly critical of such students while admiring students vjith lesser ability iaS 
long as they are quiet. " , ' . ' • 

In sum, through not only their verbal interacdton, teachers holding such views 
of lowr statys student^ organize their clas'l^ along perceived social class lines 
and revord a pimishish students in accord with their fepectations'. In fact, teachers 
through ability groi5)ing*knd,cumlative records stigmatize children and initiate the 
"apprQoriate'* tracks for^'^^hij^dren. Consequently,' tjie participation of teachers in 
cultural imnerialisn is congrvient wLth the rest tl:(^system. Th^Q actions allocate 
kids to. their future work- roles. ' ' , ^ 

Eacial Balance As Cultural Imperialism ' ' * , 

> 

qiUsually around the issiie of desegregation, another issue is raised havirg to 
^ do with the aspirations of black youth. It was assuned that blacks would '^strive ^ 
to^^Tard greater achievement if they attended desegregated^ schools . In sych schools 
it \ms believed that the reference groip for blacks would be 'their »achievenent- 
oriented t^te peers. I would assume, that such an assurption was based upon that 
research which suggested that, blacks had this urgent desire to be vMtes (cf Kmrdiner & 
Ovessey, 1951). At any rate, Wilson (1959) fomd that the aspiration l|vel of blacks 
tended to b^ higher in ''se^egated" settings—that is corre^, blacks in '^segregated'! ^ 
settingsratcording^to his study- tended to have higher aip^rational levels than blades 
in desegregated schDols. An excelj^t exanple of this ^s fomd by Ogbu (1974) in his 



study of the Sto-cktdn, (Cali'f.) district. .He showed that bla~ck kids judge themselves 
and their prbgress in relatior^h^p to other black kids.- go, instead of maxukzing • 
on' this biack peer relationship \^ get busing for racial balance the very epitome qf 
ctiltural imperialism. / " _ 

Several years ago Stokeley Carmichae'l and Dr. Charles" Hamilton 'asserted: 

"Integration" as a goal. . .speaks to the problem 6f 
blackness not only in an unrealistic way but also in a * ' 

ctespicable way. It is based on conplete acceptance of 
the fSfct that in order to have a' decent house or ., / 
education, black/people must move into. a vrfiite neiglibor- 
hood or send..^ir children to 4 \Mte school. This 
reinforces among both black and vMte .' the idea that 
• "white is autOTaticaily si?)erior and^'Tslai^"*; by 
.definition iijferior. For this reason, "iiitegration' ' 
Is 9 subterft^e for the maintenance of white supremacy . 

The logic or truth content of their assertion would seem to be self-evident. Yet, 

, the NAACP and the courts cohtiriue to advocate an4„rule, respectively, that the 

sdiool be "int^ated." Since the NAACP, and we ndght assume the cotirtfi, favor 

justice for AfrorAmericans , the question b^Mmes how do^we reconcile, the ^^imichael- .. 

Hfflnilton ^sertion with the continuing ^ess for "integrated" Schools? The- problem " 

is not a sinple one', yet-^we must bring: sane c],arity to the paradox. ' 

Compounding this problem is the fact that^large segments of the white population 

.beguiled by their racism, resist efforts to desegregate. The inportance of this 

side the coin is that bracks and whites who are anti-racist find themselves, by 

oppos-irU thelLouise Day Hicks^ end the George Wallaces , supporting a cause which in 

itself denies equity 'to black Tihildren and supports vMte stq>remacy. Put* another 

way, by sinply favoring whatever the racist oppose, forcea the progressive people 

in this CQwitry into a liberal position which is not only paternalistic but itself 

anti-black. By anti-black I refer back to the Carmichael-Hamilton assertion that 

"integration"' is "a subterfuge for vMte supranacy. How could this be? 

' . 

r 

1 • • 

Carmichael and Hamilton, Black Poi-7er: "The Politics of Uberatipn . Random House 
1967, pg.54. , ' ^ 



- No doubt thef nost inportant; governmental act on behalf of Afro -Americans in 
this century wad^the 1954 Supreme Cou»t decision. The decision essentially 
stripped away the legal sanction of subordinate status "for black people, ' That is, ^ 
prior to Jfey 17, 1954 it v^as constitutional for black pK)ple to be relegated to 
any place* and anything whites deemed appropriate ynder the guise pf ' separate but 
equal/* The overturning of such 'VMte. liberty'' enhanced the status of black 
people as citizens- -that is, so-called second-class citizenship was no longer the 
law of the land.' Conseqioently , we might concliade, as d^-d Leron^ Bennett* in his. 
Before the Mayflower , that the '54 decision ushered in a new epoch . ' ' . , 

On the other hand, the' court was not saying and should not have been 'interpreted^ 
^as saying as is often done, that whenever blacks are separated frcxn whites they \.' 



(blacks) are likely to siiffer psychological damage. If that were so, wiell over 
of Afro-Ainericans would be in trouble just being ats^^orael Svch a cont^tion wuld 

S 0 i 

absurb-- illogical. * • y • " 

At the tixcB of Brown jtid^ for years subseqtoent to 3rown , the major concern- v?asf 

equality of educationayq^portunity but at this point fh' ovr history the issue has * 

became racial balance to the exclusion of all other concerns. The social science 

evidence vMch shows that few, if any, benefits are derived for either black or 

x^M'te children as a resiilt of desegregation is ignored or denounce^. The- issue for 

the. racial balance advocates has been the mixing of bodies Such that Slacks are 

always in a minority rather thai^ an inoproved education for blacks . In fact the 

concern raised by James Coleman \^ich suggested that desegregation leads to '*white ' 

flight" is a concern for, to the the degree possible, keeping the vMte majority 

in the, cities, not quality education. Essentially, what that means i/that black 

' children are placed in the vulnerable position of being subordinated in numberoxas 

ways': • , • 

. 1. Classroom teachers white stildents often regard them 
* ^ ' as interlopers , ' - . ' 

20 ^ '"--.^ 



J^ch results in: 
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2. 'Blacks being disciplined (i.e. suspended, excluded, 
etc.) at a rate th^t 'far exceeds the proportion in ' ^ 
the school. ' ^ * * . ^ « 

) 3.' Miiiiniiz'es thepLr opportuniJiy for equal participation 
. 5 ^ in school affairs .^""^ ' 

4. Vk^st inportantly, ^retards, their academic achievement. { 

The non-Southem school district vMch has s^ved as the racial balance model-Berkeley/ 

^ California, - is noi^ reporting. after eight years of two-T^y busing that there is an^ 

increasing despacritj^ between, \Mte and non-white achievemait*. According to -the 

reports from Berkeley this desparity leads to separation in the classroom and on the 

playgroimdl One coidd.agrue that this increasing disparity has little to do with 

separation or integration but racism and class ty'as in' the very fabric of schools; 
* * ' * ^ ■ ^ . . ^ 

in' short, cultural inperialism. z ^ * ' - 

^ " ^ , <• 

While the right of black children to a tion-segregated, non-discrisrinatoj 
' education must be defended and fougjit for, the evidence continues to mounb^ that ^ 

^ ' - ' ' ' , r ' . ^ . ' 

* 'integration'* (as presently conceived, and*^racticed) , is a siabterfuge for vAiite 
1 supremacy. And furthe^'^^big enpha^is on racef* clouds the -nature of the exploitation 

of both blacks and \^tes . - t ^ , ^ 

^ The critical link to my argumoit that sfi|^ooling,is primarily'' cultural inperialism 
is to show that schooling is a faction of inperialism. In other words, that sxich • 
schooling not only serves the, interests the top of the socio-economic hierarchy but 
j.s .controlled by them. Imnediately, I know that there are ,^ those among you vAto can 
think of nunneroxjs* local school board members who are certainly not in the ruling 
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clas^. AlsQ, I am certain tffiu: in most djistances the man who actually runs the show 

is the superintendent who definitely is not in the ruling class. ^Given this notion 7 

of local. control, am I just being irresponsible to make such an assertion? L think not. 

At the lowest level o% this syst^-^ control we find the^ schoolboarJ members . • 

* 

Who are they? In his book VJho ^,m^ Our Schools? -Ne^l Gross found that a Significant 
nurber, though a mn^ority^ of people who run for the schcjojboard do Itt for th6 • 
ejcperience of running for political offi^^^,,^8^ce if is their intention ^to move ^ 



the political structure we mght assume a contnitinent to the political process . 

While- that might seem obvious and trival I think it tells us ^Cmething about their 

camdtment to^e- prcsec^ation of ^tlie status quo > Anbther study has shown that 

well over- 7$% are businessnen and professionals ratiier than workers or blacks ror that 

inatter\ ^ But even more'' telling, particularly it^elates to the, proper education 

of blacks, Neal Gross dsked siperintendents ,and schoolboard members the following , 

question: "Do you feel it(£!s ..desirable or undesirable for the pubjic school to 

teach the -superiority of the^?anerican way of life in all things? " -His findings 

were: .73% of the schoolboard msntoers^and 61% ^o£ the superintendents respondejl that 

such a practice is "desirable/' Gross concluded the obvious, "a majority of 

superintendents and schoolbo^d mOTbers favor an ethnocentric bias in the clasJ 

there any question ^^e they must stand on oroviding^that curriculum content 

which is essential for blacks as an aid for our understanding ouc pfpression in 

relationship to this" society." So, v*iile those ip local control might not be in the 

highest stratvam of the socip-econoriic hierarchy, -they clearly represent their views. 

Alscr, does this not- suggest rkther clearly vShat is ^cpected—by that I mean th4 bases 

for the rewards ai^^ pnctions of t^cfhers? This, latter point is related to an -issue 

raised- e^lier. Are teachers iitportant? Knowing the institijticaialized ways in -v^ch 

teachers -ej^e "governed" ^ggests that the prbb^an is bioi^ than teachers themse]A)«^s.. 

Does this governance system not- suggest rather clearly v*iat the nature of the ' 

curriculum will be? Does this not 'suggest v^ch^s^j^dents will be, on ccrariand, provide 

the appropriate skills to function in this society? To orphasize this point I use 

one more ^caitple: . • - . . , ^ 

^ ' The State Boa'rd in a Mdwes^ei^ state- -was holding public^^/^ 

hearings- prior to enacting a njling'tp require schools to keep^Jj'^ 
students <Ln classes 'for six hovirs. a 'day. Though it was unstated,- 



much of the iitpetus for the ruling had oproe from a fear of having 
black adolescents 'on the street. ' ' "Mqgt of us at this table are 
employers and weSrant the schobls/o produce enployees who; will do 
yfno will do v^t enpioyers want thaTfto do." (cf Wayson, 1975) . 



Need anymore l^e said? . * 

But more inportant . than the loc^ boards Ind superintendents, the most powerful 
in this country do control education* You ^houljJ recall how testing vas developed, 
promoted and (institutionalized by cojporate money. Further, that institutionalized 
testing indiastry undergirds the very structure of our schooL in both its status 

structure and curriculum content. One other not unrelated point, the most powerful 

*• 

in this country* also serve on and control those Board* of Trustees or Regents for 
those institutions where adminstfators - the gatekeepers of the school's - and 
teachers '^e trained. So, while it may appear that we have local contrbl, where 
the buck stops - and I mean both money and power - is ,pot us in the hands of the 
hands of the people. ^ 

Where does this leave us? I began by citing 'sore real world exiles of oUr 
oppressii^. DuBois an<3 Woodson in thinking and writing on the subject of the 
education of black folk suggested that wie should be. educating children in an 
effort to relieve this oppression. They suggest that otir problem is not siirply the 
level of .education but the kind of education, as well. They both suggest that we need 
to have a vision that is based upon a knowledge of the world and what our place can be 
in world. This knowledge will caiase us to rely on struggle rather than 

wishes. For 'example DuBois would ask of this grovpV Is" our goal to" train a f ew " 

' I 

black doctors so that they can make $400,000 a^year^fron illness or should we train 

nun:erous doctors whose orinary occupation will be to prevent illness? ,He ^ suggested 
in no, uncertain terms that our task was not siitply to move into the mainstream 
(as television would have us' believe we^have already done) iDut to chcttige th« course 
of the stpfeam. I am suggesting that only when this is done can we expect 'anything.- 
that r^pembles equal educational opportunity., ^ ^ » - ■ . 

What -can be done? Here entails my not-so-modest proposal: ^ Vfe fnust recognize 
that only when the control .of education is in the hands of thos^ people .are 
'now oporessed -can we expect jusUce. But in.the'-m^' time we must struggle 
against all of tiiose manifestations of cxaltural irtperialism. By that I mean struggle 



to stop testing in your district, struggle to stop teacher tracking, and 
struggle for a curriculum that leads to a fuller understanding of oppression. 
And as a result fcf this understanding we must struggle to fundanentally change 
the present social relation of production which schools reflect. 
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